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Social institutions have been in existence for a very long time, 
and for an equally long time there has existed also the need to 
administer them. Only, much attention has been given to the first and 
little to the second. The institutions themselves have not faced the 
problem presented by the education of the administrator. Oddly 
enough, each institution has handled this problem in its own in- 
formal way, and no one has noted a common ground among all 
institutions with respect to the training of administrators. We see 
the enormous difference between Greece and Rome in this respect. 
It has been observed time and again that the Romans, who had no 
original philosophy and little art, made their most effective contri- 
bution to law and social organization. Employing the distinction made 
famous by Spengler between the small but productive and originative 
culture and the vast organization of civilization which spreads the 
benefits of the culture without adding to them, enables us to say that 
in cultures the need for administration is not strongly felt, while 
in civilizations it is crucial. 

If it be true that the analogy between the relation of Greece and 
Rome and of Europe and the United States holds, then we are 
living in a civilization rather than a culture. The absence of any 
strong motive except the political and economic is a symptom. Insti- 
tutions subvert the basic needs at will; advertising dictates the 
tastes of consumers, often against their own good; while religion and 
science, say, make contradictory claims. Everywhere in modern civi- 
lization the richness of diversity takes the form of the conflict of 
difference. Institutions are not expected to preserve the harmony 
of the society as a whole while pursuing their own partial ends. It 
Is possible even to assert that in some cases institutions extend 
beyond their own limited functions and endeavor to usurp the entire 
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society. So far as industry is concerned, the main function of society 
is to facilitate distribution and to make way for the establishment 
of greater purchasing power. Certainly during the last half-century 
enormous social institutions have arisen: government, business, and 
the military, especially, the magnitude of whose impersonal organi- 
zation dwarfs everything individual. As these institutions come to 
dominate the society they also make increasing demands on all 
individual members. More and more the individual is absorbed by 
the institution he chiefly serves, more and more he comes to belong 
to the institution, which claims not only his working time but his 
every thought, feeling, and action; the institution decides his political 
affiliations, interferes in his choice of a wife, and often even elects 
to determine whom his friends shall be. We are—for good or ill— 
at the mercy of very large institutions. Our only hope must be to 
direct them into the right channels, for whichever way they go we 
shall be obliged to go with them. 

How is the direction of institutions accomplished? In going con- 
cerns, perhaps, this issue is one which was long ago settled; many 
institutions proceed largely under their own momentum, and the 
individuals involved may be unable to change them in any important 
way. Institutions are monumental artifacts which were once the in- 
ventions of human ingenuity but with organizations which have got 
out of hand, so that those who made them are almost powerless to 
control them. It is no longer the simple will of a dominant minority 
that furnishes the impulse by which an institution shall move. These 
forces lie deep in the culture, and are not to be overturned at a 
moment’s notice. There are sharp limits to the extent to which 4 
giant institution can be influenced. However, despite these severe 
restrictions upon consciously working forces the fact remains that 
management can still do something. 

Now the management of institutions is in the hands of adminis- 
trators. Given the crucial importance of institutions in modern life, 
it is obvious that their role is a central one. And how, we may well 
ask, are administrators trained for their task? This is a question 
which is sure to be of general interest. The answer is that with 
certain rare exceptions they are not trained at all. Administrators 
are usually chosen from other areas of activity, most commonly from 
some specialty within the institution, A locomotive engineer who 
has shown marked ability may rise to the chairmanship of a railroad, 
a clerk may be chosen to head a chain of department stores, a popular 
chemistry professor may be appointed president of a university, 4 
doctor may be asked to run a hospital. Often, too, success in some 
adjacent field may be sufficient qualification. An army general may 
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be elected the leader of his government, while a banker or an adver- 
ting man may be thought eligible to manage a large industrial 
corporation. When executive ability is shown by some individual in 
one kind of institution, it is assumed that the same talents would 
be equally useful in some other. The recognition of administrative 
ability, in short, has been left more or less to chance development and 
discovery, and there has been little deliberate attempt to train ad- 
ministrators. The situation indeed is somewhat worse than that. For 
it has not been recognized quickly enough that administration itself 
isa kind of specialty, having its own technical field. The very fact 
that administrators are interchangeable should have been taken as 
a clue that there is something here which is not reducible to other 
areas. It has long been known that a logician could not perform 
appendectomies nor a surgeon teach the higher functional calculus, 
though a college president could run a hospital adequately, and the 
head of a hospital could do a fair job of managing a university. In 
this way there has been some intuitive recognition of a special com- 
petence, yet how few have stopped to inquire just what that repre- 
sents and how men could be trained for it! This field requires urgent 
study, and the present essay is intended only to point out what sort 
of specialty administration inherently is. 

The education of the administrator requires the prior abstracting 
of the principles involved. Before we can fit a case under a class 
we must know something about the class; we must be prepared to 
understand the abstract if we wish to manipulate the concrete. We 
must know, in other words, what information, what skills and tech- 
niques, we wish him to have, in order that we can set about devising 
the machinery for seeing that he gets them. Before we can detail 
the fields in which the education of the administrator shall have to 
be accomplished, we must first ask ourselves what his tasks are and 
what abilities we may expect him to bring to them. The following 
discussion, therefore, is not intended to be anything more than the 
sketch of a proposal. We are endeavoring to establish the principles 
of a speculative field, and so everything in the meanwhile is tentative 
and exploratory. 

Our study of what is involved in the education of the administra- 
tor will fall into three distinct divisions. First we shall ask what 
are the tasks which the administrator is expected to undertake; sec- 
ondly, what are the abilities he will be expected to bring to his 
tasks ; and thirdly, what are the fields of knowledge whose possession 
would enable him to apply his abilities to his tasks to the greatest 
advantage. 
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FUNCTION AND TASKS OF THE ADMINISTRATOR 


; Before we enumerate the separate tasks of the administrator, for 
these will have to be in the main what we shall have to consider, 
it might be best to set down the function which he is principally 
expected to fulfill. Fortunately, it can be defined quite simply, though 
a perhaps the explanation will not be so simple. 
The function of the administrator is transparent facilitation. This 
i means that he is expected to further the aims of the institution he 
s administers in as efficient and unobtrusive a manner as possible. 
- Facilitation assuredly does not mean domination. In an excellent 
H- administration it is the work of the institution that occupies the 
foreground and not the administrators. In smooth and unseen ways 
he and his assistants make it possible for the work to be done better 
ts than if they did not exist. The role of the administrator means that 
> insofar as things are as they ought to be he leaves everything as 
it is. Direction moves through him rather than comes from him. 
Transparent facilitation applies of course not to a single man but 
to a whole administration. Only, it is the administrator who must 
make this possible. 

The function of transparent facilitation is exercised through the 
a execution of a number of more or less separate tasks. The tasks of 
the administrator are fourfold. They are: 


1. the selection of men; 

2. the making of decisions; 

3. the solution of conflicts; 

4. the education of subordinates. 


1. The administrator is to some extent responsible for the selec- 
tion of the personnel in his institution. On the selection or retention 
of technical men he can get advice of a technical nature from experts. 
But on assistant administrators, he must perhaps make up his own 
mind. No administrator of any large institution can be a success if 
he tries to run the entire organization by himself. A wise adminis- 
trator will delegate a considerable amount of authority. This is 10 

easy task. It means that the administrator must be able to select 
a the proper men to administer under him. This ability requires the 
possession of an intuitive knowledge as to men’s capabilities; for 
it will not do merely for the administrator to rely upon the selection 
of men of proven talent in administration to be his juniors, What 
calls out the most in the administrator is his judgment of untried 
men: he must be keen on the recognition of potentialities when they 
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appear as well as on the detection of their absence when all the 
superficial signs point the other way. The delegation of authority 
is a tenuous affair which can make the success of an institution or 
wreck it. When the British just before the first World War were in 
need of oil to turn their Naval fleet into oil-burning vessels, Lord 
Fisher, the Head of the British Admiralty, chose Henri Deterding, 
an obscure clerk in a Dutch oil office, for the task, and Deterding 
succeeded admirably. When Woolworth opened its large store on 
Fifth Avenue in New York, a venture considered rather daring at 
the time because it represented an attempt to sell the most inexpensive 
items in the most expensive shopping center, the manager of a small 
class B unit in Texas was chosen to run it. 

2. The making of decisions is a crucial task of the administrator. 
We have learned to distinguish between men of thought and men 
of action. The distinction is perhaps not entirely defensible. Men of 
action are not those who do things but those who make decisions 
concerning what is, and what is not, to be done. The decisions deter- 
mine the actions, and so the men who make them direct the course 
of institutions. Once a decision is made, others carry out the actions 
it dictates, but the making of it is often a difficult and delicate task 
involving a number of factors. Whether to discontinue a certain 
kind of manufactured product, whether to declare war, whether to 
alter the basic requirements in a university curriculum; from large- 
scale decisions such as these, to the smallest, face the administrator 
very often in his career, and he must be prepared to deal with them. 
And usually not much time is given him; decisions concerning large- 
scale action often are correspondingly pressing, and require instant 
dictation. Neither industrial competition nor the enemy will wait, 
for instance, and the question of what to do about them has to be 
decided with comparative speed. 

3. Closely related to the making of decisions is the third task 
of the administrator: the solution of conflicts. Keeping an institution 
operating smoothly means for the administrator being adroit at the 
resolving of difficulties with the least amount of dislocation or dis- 
tuption in its affairs. It is well known that General Eisenhower 
displayed this talent in particular in the preparatiog for the invasion 
of the Continent from England in World War II. All sorts of con- 
flicts, of course, arise, and call for the steady hand of the admin- - 
istrator: conflicts in policy which hitherto had been unforeseen; 
Personality conflicts arising from competition or merely from per- 
sonal dislike; conflicts between alternative ways of getting the same 
work done; conflicts between departments in the same institution, 
or between separate units. These and many similar problems are 
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constantly arising and must be dealt with in a manner calculated to 
preserve the integrity of the institution. 

4. The education of subordinate administrators, which is the 
fourth and last task of the administrator, is not so easily illustrated, 
This is a process which cannot be didactically accomplished. It is 
done usually by example and precept. The administrator in this role 
must display his charismatic qualities. He must try to be what those 
under him wish to be to the best of their abilities. In addition to 
education by example, the administrator must look to the education 
of his subordinates in other ways: by precept, and by skillful redire¢- 
tion in a manner least likely to give offense. He can point to what 
the principles suggest, or by the shadow of a feeling sometimes 
change the course of an action. 

These, then, are the tasks of the administrator. Let us see next 
what special abilities we look for in him in order that he may carry 
them out. 


ABILITIES OF THE ADMINISTRATOR 


The abilities of the administrator are many, and include at least 
the following. The good administrator is expected to 


. estimate the factors in a situation; 
. balance means with ends; 

. set standards for organizations ; 

. coordinate diverse branches ; 

. maintain precedent ; 

. inspire confidence in subordinates ; 
. recognize originality of merit. 


1. To estimate the factors in a situation it is necessary to have 
a complete grasp of the situation. This means that the administrator 
must know something of the problems of the man under him, the 
producers who run the business of the institution which is in his 
charge. He must have, moreover, in addition to the factual knowledge 
just enumerated, also some sense of proportion, and this sense will 
not come from a study of the facts but must rely upon a prior sense 
of values. ; 

Feeling is required here—a feeling for values commensurate with 
those which are involved in the problems he has to face. And it may 
be for this very reason that some suppose excellent administration 
to be an inherently intuitive affair, altogether lacking in principles, 
ephemeral and indefinable, yet completely at the disposal of the 
personality of the administrator. But the presence of values does not 
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drive out logic; values have their own logic, no less so when the 
logic has to be approached through the values. The intuitions of 
the able administrator are no more irrational merely because we 
have not yet succeeded in isolating and abstracting the principles 
than art is irrational. 

2. In order to balance means with ends, an administrator must 
remember that the producers under him—the linemen, so to speak 
—have their attention so close to the means with which they are 
operating that they are likely to lose sight of the ends toward which 
the business of the institution as a whole is moving. It will be one 
of the requirements, then, of the administrator that he is able to 
keep ends in sight. Yet he must by no means sacrifice means to 
ends any more than he would be willing to sacrifice ends to means; 
he must be able to balance them both, one against the other. 


3. Ends themselves are ideals. They must be framed in such 
a way that they can be regarded as standards for actual organization. 
It is required of the administrator that he be able to set quality 
standards, to maintain grades of excellence for all of the work done 
by the institution in his charge. This may require at times some in- 
flexible decisions, but he should be able to be in himself a reminder 
that such standards of excellence do exist and are to be followed. 


4. In a large institution it is often possible that the left hand 
does not know what the right hand is doing. A man may spend all 
his time making a certain kind of bolt without knowing exactly 
where in the mechanism it is to be fitted, and yet the bolt may be 
crucial. When the first atomic bomb was constructed in secret as 
part of the Manhattan Project, few if any of the workers knew what 
they were making, each man was informed -only that he was sup- 
posed to carry out a certain task. Only those physicists in charge 
of the work had any conception of how the pieces fitted together. 
Moreover, it is the almost pathological exaggeration of the specialist 


to suppose that it is his specialty alone which counts. Coordination 


of diverse branches of an institution’s activities is the specific business 
of the administrator. In fact, he and his assistants may be the only 
ones who do know anything about the far-reaching results of the 
institution’s product. 

5. In institutions of a certain sort, producers as well as admin- 
istrators come and go, but the institution has a continuity. And if 
it has succeeded at all in the social world it must be because it has 
set a certain standard and maintained it; in this way a precedent was 
at some time established. It is a requirement of the administrator, 
then, that he is able to maintain the sort of precedent which the 
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constantly arising and must be dealt with in a manner calculated to 
preserve the integrity of the institution. 

4. The education of subordinate administrators, which is the 
fourth and last task of the administrator, is not so easily illustrated. 
This is a process which cannot be didactically accomplished. It is 
done usually by example and precept. The administrator in this role 
must display his charismatic qualities. He must try to be what those 
under him wish to be to the best of their abilities. In addition to 
education by example, the administrator must look to the education 
of his subordinates in other ways: by precept, and by skillful redire¢- 
tion in a manner least likely to give offense. He can point to what 
the principles suggest, or by the shadow of a feeling sometimes 
change the course of an action. 

These, then, are the tasks of the administrator. Let us see next 
what special abilities we look for in him in order that he may carry 
them out. 
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ABILITIES OF THE ADMINISTRATOR 


The abilities of the administrator are many, and include at least 


the following. The good administrator is expected to 


. estimate the factors in a situation; 
. balance means with ends; 

. set standards for organizations ; 

. coordinate diverse branches ; 

. maintain precedent ; 

. inspire confidence in subordinates ; 
. recognize originality of merit. 


1. To estimate the factors in a situation it is necessary to have 
a complete grasp of the situation. This means that the administrator 
must know something of the problems of the man under him, the 
producers who run the business of the institution which is in his 
charge. He must have, moreover, in addition to the factual knowledge 
just enumerated, also some sense of proportion, and this sense will 
not come from a study of the facts but must rely upon a prior sense 
of values. 

Feeling is required here—a feeling for values commensurate with 
those which are involved in the problems he has to face. And it may 
be for this very reason that some suppose excellent administration 
to be an inherently intuitive affair, altogether lacking in principles, 
ephemeral and indefinable, yet completely at the disposal of the 
personality of the administrator. But the presence of values does not 
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drive out logic; values have their own logic, no less so when the 
logic has to be approached through the values. The intuitions of 
the able administrator are no more irrational merely because we 
have not yet succeeded in isolating and abstracting the principles 
than art is irrational. 

2. In order to balance means with ends, an administrator must 
remember that the producers under him—the linemen, so to speak 
—have their attention so close to the means with which they are 
operating that they are likely to lose sight of the ends toward which 
the business of the institution as a whole is moving. It will be one 
of the requirements, then, of the administrator that he is able to 
keep ends in sight. Yet he must by no means sacrifice means to 
ends any more than he would be willing to sacrifice ends to means; 
he must be able to balance them both, one against the other. 

3. Ends themselves are ideals. They must be framed in such 
a way that they can be regarded as standards for actual organization. 
It is required of the administrator that he be able to set quality 
standards, to maintain grades of excellence for all of the work done 
by the institution in his charge. This may require at times some in- 
flexible decisions, but he should be able to be in himself a reminder 
that such standards of excellence do exist and are to be followed. 


4. In a large institution it is often possible that the left hand 
does not know what the right hand is doing. A man may spend all 
his time making a certain kind of bolt without knowing exactly 
where in the mechanism it is to be fitted, and yet the bolt may be 
crucial. When the first atomic bomb was constructed in secret as 
part of the Manhattan Project, few if any of the workers knew what 
they were making, each man was informed only that he was sup- 
posed to carry out a certain task. Only those physicists in charge 
of the work had any conception of how the pieces fitted together. 
Moreover, it is the almost pathological exaggeration of the specialist 
to suppose that it is his specialty alone which counts. Coordination 
of diverse branches of an institution’s activities is the specific business 
of the administrator. In fact, he and his assistants may be the only 
ones who do know anything about the far-reaching results of the 
institution’s product. 

5. In institutions of a certain sort, producers as well as admin- 
istrators come and go, but the institution has a continuity. And if 
it has succeeded at all in the social world it must be because it has 
set a certain standard and maintained it; in this way a precedent was 
at some time established. It is a requirement of the administrator, 
then, that he is able to maintain the sort of precedent which the 
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institution has established and which is good. It may be that admin- 

istrators ought not to change their institutions too often, for to many 
other persons they represent the institution, and this means perhaps 
that they ought to be able to carry its traditions by means of the 
continuiy of their own years of service. The fact that administrators 
are more interchangeable than producers does not necessarily mean 
also that they ought to be interchanged. For an administrator is an 
institutional man per se; his work is the institution itself, and he 
ought to be much more closely identified with it. 

6. To inspire confidence in subordinates, it is necessary for the 
administrator to set standards of excellence for himself. If he is 
the head of an institution, it ought to be clear from his every move 
how he achieved such a position. He ought to have the self-confidence, 
the humility, the power, the compassion, and the clarity of goal, which 
could fill those under him with the conviction that the selection of 
leader of the institution to which they are giving all their efforts 
had been no mistake. This is perhaps what we mean when we say 
of a man that he has the kind of personality that exhibits qualities 
of leadership. Such a set of qualities are not difficult to analyze, for 
they arise from his possession of a certain quiet measure of assurance 
that he is best able to make quick and correct decisions and that 
others will immediately recognize this ability in him. He feels, in 
other words, that others will take him at his own estimation of him- 
self, and acts accordingly. 

7. To recognize originality of merit in those below him in the 

hierarchy, and to see that it is properly rewarded, is perhaps the 
greatest crowning glory of the able administrator. In this way— 
and perhaps in this way only—reassurance can be given the subor- 
dinate that the position of administrator is possible for him to achieve 
himself, and that the man who holds it in the meanwhile does s0 
temporarily, only until someone more able is found to take his 
place. And how is such a recognition effected? Once again it is a 
feeling. Intelligence lives at a logically higher level where instincts 
are apt to be backed up by reasons, and the recognition of merit is 
not entirely a matter of intuition; there are frequently little signs: 
the subordinate betrays an ability above the ordinary in some little 
act of conscientiousness, in some effort beyond the line of duty or 
perhaps in some quick insight, each small in itself yet revelatory to 
the watchful eye. 

How are these seven tasks to be accomplished by the administrator 
unless he possess the requisite imagination? Every one of them 
presupposes at least a minimal imagination; and even though we 

do not ordinarily couple the exercise of this faculty with the func- 
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tion of administration, it is definitely part of the equipment of the 
most able of those who have managed large ana aggressive institu- 
tions. Without the ability to imagine the possible role of an in- 
stitution, of what it might yet become th: it has not been, no 
considerable success can be achieved. 

Such, then, are the tasks and abilities of the administrator. How 
are we to prepare him for them? Obviously we must set up a 
training program in which the administrator will obtain knowledge 
and the skills that he requires. 


THE TRAINING OF THE ADMINISTRATOR 


Despite the prevalence and importance of administration in the 
large-scale institution that we have today, no one has sufficiently 
recognized that the function of administration is a highly technical 
affair. Yet it has lain for many centuries in the hands of enlightened 
common sense. What an odd situation it would represent if this 
were as it should be; for the work of every modern institution is 
technical in the extreme, and it is all any one man can do to follow 
developments in his own narrow specialty. Now if the common sense 
of the administrator were all that he required, it would mean that 
the higher role of an institutional man, the less technical. This might 
have been true as long as technical knowledge itself continued at a 
low level or so long as institutions were weak affairs. But will it 
do for the modern institution and for what man has now to face 
in dealing with it? Obviously, administration has its own area of 
knowledge, and deserves to be cultivated. 

Our next assignment, then, is to infer from what is required of 
the administrator in the way of tasks and abilities the fields of knowl- 
edge in which he ought to be specially prepared. Accordingly, the 
training of the administrator must lie in the following five fields of 
knowledge: 


. the history of administration ; 
. administrative law; 
. speculative rhetoric (including semantics) ; 
. the art of applying principles ; 
. applied logic. 
; Some of these specialized fields of training are perhaps unfa- 
miliar. It may help to say a few words about each of them. 
1. Not much has been written on the subject of the history of 
administration or management, and a great deal of the material is 
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now lost. Nevertheless, the history does exist and can be organized. 
The majority of modern treatises on the topic are devoted to man- 
agement of a single institution—that of business. There is no shortage 
of handbooks on business management, but we badly need a compre- 
hensive treatise on the history of institutional administration. It 
would comprise chiefly a history of decisions, decisions taken from 
any and every relevant field of decision-making, whether from eco- 
nomics, political or military history, or, for that matter, from the 
history of any other institution whatsoever. 

2. Material on the history of law is readily available. Its rele- 
vancy to generalized administration, however, will have to be shown 
more sharply than the existing treatises indicate. The interest of the 
administrator in legal theory is general but his specific interest will 
be in what is called administrative law. Administration necessarily 
involves the exercise of discretion in accordance with such rules, 
written and unwritten, as exist. Administrative law is law that comes 
into existence in the very act of administration. It is required by 
rapid changes in social events, by the fact that the business of 
legislative bodies lags behind the need for immanent decisions. There 
is always the danger that the increase in administrative law will lead 
to the exercise of force, to administration conceived as domination 
and control. When administration means transparent facilitation, the 
administrator is obliged to limit his actions in order to keep them 
within the powers that have been delegated to him; he ought to 
be able to apply his own judgment only within definite legislative 
and judicial confines. The grounds of policy are never altogether 
those of his own subjective judgment. But the subtle point that must 
be sought lies somewhere between the loss of intiative and the 
exercise of decision, for there and there alone can the skillful ad- 
ministration of a policy be practiced. 

3. Speculative rhetoric is an ancient name to cover one ancient 
and another more modern discipline. The ancient discipline is rhetoric, 
the art, or technique, of persuasion, chiefly through oratory. Nowa- 
days it would be found in courses in public speaking, radio broad- 
casting or prose writing, as well as in educational and social psy- 
chology. 

The modern discipline is that which now goes under the name 
of semantics or the theory of meaning, and consists in clear definitions 
and the promotion of clarity in communication generally, by means 
of symbols. Speculative rhetoric, in the sense in which we would 
now have to understand it, includes the process of communication 
(and would now, of course, have to include information theory), 
the force of meaning or the estimation of its compulsive effect, and 
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the method of discovery as practiced by the experimental sciences 
and by mathematics. 

4. The art of applying principles badly needs development, for 
no doubt it has its own rationale which has not been thoroughly 
explored. By the art of applying principles is meant: ideals, and 
the techniques of how to compromise them: how to recognize situa- 
tions to which certain principles apply, and how to recognize the 
logical distance between the existing situation and the relevant ideal. 

Included in the art of applying principles is the recognition of 
situational limitations. The administrator will have to be able to 
estimate in each case the degree of freedom open to him. For he 
is never altogether free. 

Just how free is the administrator? Suppose the question arises 
in a free enterprise industrial nation of whether the manufacture of 
electric power should be a private monopoly because government 
was not established to conduct business, or whether the government 
should engage in its production and sell it to citizens at cost, on 
the assumption that to do otherwise would mean to approve mo- 
nopoly and so prevent the exercise of competition for which the 
economy stood. In this case the administrator would be bound by 
institutional tradition, immediate requirements of consumption, and 
going evaluations in general. In short, the range of his free choices 
is strictly limited, and so there is not much latitude allowed to the 
pure act of administration. The administrator, in the terms of the 
joke, is often the man who is trying to catch up with the crowd 
because he is its leader. 

5. In the above item we were very close to applied logic, but 
there are distinct differences. To use applied logic it is necessary 
first to have a knowledge of pure logic—for this is what is being 
applied—and there are other fields peculiar to applied logic, such 
as fast techniques for verifying the validity of syllogistic arguments 
and certain aspects of statistical probability. The use of applied logic 
in any precise sense must eventually become involved with decision 
theory, and the analogue of the application of decision theory with 
tespect to institutions would have to mean the setting up of a 
general method which would allow for the differentiation between 
those actions which could be taken and those which could not within 
the limits of a given charter. 

This essay is intended to be merely an introduction to the abstract 
consideration of the principles involved in the practice of adminis- 
tration. It should be possible to establish principles and practices for 
the education of the administrator, whatever the institution, with 
perhaps supplementary material detailed for application to specific 

(continued on page 364) 
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THE CRIMINOLOGICAL INFORMATION CONTAINED IN 
PROFESSIONAL EDUCATIONAL JOURNALS 


Edwin R. Tolle and Frank E. Hartung 


It is the purpose of this study, which is preliminary to an ex- 
tensive investigation into the criminological knowledge and beliefs 
of certain professional and semi-professional occupations, to evaluate 
a sample of the literature appearing in professional educational jour- 
nals concerning one phase of crime, namely, juvenile delinquency. 
It is realized that teachers have access to other than their professional 
journals. It seems reasonable, however, to assume that articles which 
appear in the latter will reflect, or affect, the views held by a sig- 
nificant proportion of the profession. 

An attempt was made to locate all the articles that dealt with 
juvenile delinquency in the following publications: Child, The Grade 
Teacher, The Nervous Child, The Michigan Educational Journal, 
Understanding the Child, The School Review, and Clearing House. 
Eighteen titles were obtained and checked against Education Index, 
the leading guide to educational periodicals.t The following headings 
were checked for the entire year, May, 1951 to June, 1952: crime, 
criminology, psychiatry (criminal), juvenile delinquency, delinquent 
children, problem children, child guidance, and school children (ad- 
justment). Of the eighteen articles, eleven were finally read and 
evaluated. Two were in fields other than education, three were non- 
professional in nature, and two were unavailable at the time, either 
in the Wayne State University Library or in the Detroit Public 
Library. The authors were given as: sociologist, 1; psychiatrist, 3; 
physician, 1; teacher, 3; school administrator, 1; social worker, 1; 
and not given, 1. 

The first article to be summarized was written by the senior 
psychiatrist of the Treatment Clinic, Domestic Relations Court of New 
York City, Dr. H. B. Peck.” Its approach can be regarded as adequate 
from the sociological viewpoint, although the concept rejection is 
used in a questionable sense. Dr. Peck’s propositions can be briefly 
summarized. The child becomes delinquent through participating in 
primary groups and the local culture. When removed from this 
setting for treatment, a barrier of resentment and rejection usually 
stands between the delinquent and those responsible for the treat- 


1 Other educational journals carried no relevant articles during the year 
studied. 


2H. B. Peck, “Why Does the Juvenile Delinquent Resist Treatment?” 
Child, 16 (U. S. Children’s Bureau, Washington, D. C., 1951), pp. 34-36. 
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ment. The delinquent is “twice-rejected”: first by the community’s 
failure to provide facilities for proper growth, and second by its 
failure to provide facilities for repairing the damage wrought by 
the first failure. 

The second article was written by Dr. G. E. Gardner, director 
of the Judge Baker Guidance Center in Boston.* While Dr. Gardner 
appears to be thoroughly grounded in the psychonalytic approach to 
behavior, his article revealed no knowledge of sociological or social 
psychological work in the field of criminology. It can best be described 
as destructive in promoting an understanding of criminological proc- 
esses, especially since it advocates the instinctivist doctrine. His gen- 
eral conclusions are as follows. The community properly expects 
penal institutions to be therapeutic and to reform the delinquent. 
Society has two chief complaints against the delinquent: he is hostile 
and aggressive, and his reaction to life is “covert and hidden.” 
Delinquents regard the world at all points as being aggressive, de- 
structive, and “primitive” ; not human (as normal persons view it) ; 
and human beings as predatory animals, like the cobra. Being denied 
love and affection at home, delinquents react either through mutila- 
tive and destructive behavior, or by a process of “leech-like osmosis,” 
or both. The aim of therapy should be to alter these concepts as 
quickly and completely as possible. Since there are not enough psy- 
chotherapists for this task, institutional personnel must undertake it. 

The third article was by N. M. Zenda, a school social worker for 
the Bureau of Child Guidance, New York City.* It offered little if 
any knowledge concerning the problem of delinquency. It described 
a social worker’s campaign with a semi-orphaned Puerto Rican boy 
with considerable artistic talent, who was a problem in school. The 
boy showed no other delinquent behavior than’ “not being able to 
get along with some of his teachers.” 

The fourth article was by the supervisor of the Hampstead Child 
Therapy Training Center.> It was an extremely meagre description 
of a group of mental health cases. The approach was orthodox 
Freudian, couched in such esoteric and oblique terminology as al- 
most to defy analysis. It seems that the author’s main accomplishment 
is her former association with Anna Freud. ~ 


°G. E. Gardner, “The Institution as Therapist,” The Nervous Child, 10 
(Jan. 1952), pp. 70-72. 

*N. M. Zenda, “A Bad Start in Life,’ Understanding the Child, 21 (Apr., 
1952), pp. 58-61. 
. °H. Schwartz, “Consultation and Treatment in a Boarding School,” Un- 
erstanding the Child, 21 (Apr., 1952), pp. 53-57, 
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The fifth and sixth articles were written by two teachers in 
Bellevue Psychiatric Hospital.° The fifth article was a treatise dealing 
with the establishment of rapport. One infers from it that its female 
authors had probably studied mental hygiene. It was very lightly 
done. Its most noteworthy points were that school cannot be “cram- 
med down the throats’? of disturbed children, and that a school 
program must be “plastic and permissive.” The sixth article was a 
highly romantic treatment of delinquency. Its most worthwhile con- 
clusions were that delinquency satisfies a “basic need,” and that it 
is important to teach for “social living.” 


The seventh article consisted of a methodologically unsophisticated 
treatment of a survey of the relationship between allergy and the 
problem-child.? The article is of little or no help in arriving at an 
understanding of delinquency, or of anything else for that matter. 
There were 171 replies to an unspecified number of questionnaires 
mailed to physicians throughout the country. Neither a tabulation 
nor an analysis of the results was offered; consequently the article 
has no scientific value. Its conclusion contained a highly laudable 
sentiment: “The problem child is worthy of our sympathy.” 


The introduction to the eighth article was somewhat well-grounded 
in current sociological conclusions regarding the role of punishment 
in modifying behavior.’ However, after an unqualified assertion that 
punishment never acted as a deterrent or corrective measure to the 
criminal, the author became involved in an exposition of orthodox 
psychoanalysis, including an advocacy of the instinctivist doctrine. 
According to Dr. Banay, “Discipline without punishment is simply 
establishing conditioned reflexes in child or animal.” It is impossible 
for a child to be conditioned without constant and consistent stimuli. 
Modern child-care has been characterized by too little rather than 
too much punishment. Parents often have no specific objectives when 
rearing their children. There are biological urges or drives in man 
that cannot be overcome, namely, hunger, sex, survival, and repro- 
duction. Delinquency is a form of delinquent behavior. Life is con- 
tinual conflict. 


The ninth article was written by the principal of the school in 


6 E. Rothman and P. Bukowitz, “A Method of Establishing Rapport with 
the Disturbed Child,” Understanding the Child, 21 (Jan., 1952), pp. 15-17; 
“The Delinquent Child,’ Grade Teacher, 69 (Sept., 1951), pp. 17-19. 

7T. W. Clark, “Allergy and the Problem Child,” Nervous Child, 9 (1952), 


pp. 279-281. 
8 Ralph S. Banay, “Disciplining of Delinquents,” Nervous Child, 9 (1951), 
pp. 161-163, | 
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the Wayne County (Detroit) Juvenile Detention Home.® Aside from 
being quite melodramatic, it was a factual description of certain of 
the children who come into the custody of juvenile authorities. The 
following points were made. “Children in detention are the most 
unwanted, unloved, rejected and even hated children in the world.” 
They are “unwanted accidents of self-centered, immature, pleasure- 
seeking parents who resent being tied down to their offspring.” The 
transgressions of these children are only symptoms of “deeper” 
needs; we must seek for causes. Since treatment is in vain until 
love and understanding can be supplied, punishment and retaliation 
are futile. The two categories of children in juvenile detention are 
neglected children, with whom the public sympathizes; and delin- 
quents, whom the public rejects. Few people understand even the 
neglected child. There are no children of achievement in juvenile 
detention, such as musicians or artists, or any who have developed 
skills in machinery or the crafts. Many, however, are skilled in 
chicanery and larceny. Delinquency decreases during the summer 
and increases when school re-opens. 

The tenth article, by R. J. Havighurst, was the best of all the 
eleven.° It described the plan of a midwestern city to combat de- 
linquency through attempting both to discover delinquent trends in 
a child as soon as possible, and to affect a change in the local com- 
munity. As the project was started in 1951, it is too soon to know 
if the delinquency rate can be lowered through the techniques de- 
scribed, which include the following. The’ fourth grade, or the ninth 
year of age, seems to be the best level at which to attempt to detect 
delinquent trends; “screening” for possible delinquents should con- 
tinue through the high school. Any child accepted for intensive 
study will be followed by the study until he grows up. The personnel 
of local people who will work with the children selected, will come 
from those who otherwise work professionally with children, such 
as school teachers, recreational leaders, social workers, and the like. 
They will themselves be subjected to a nine-months course of train- 
ing in connection with the project. They will work in teams of five 
to six members, with as heterogeneous backgrounds as possible. It 
will be interesting to learn, through this study, the extent to which 
the institutional structure and the culture of a local community can 


®Sam Burns, “Unwanted Children,” Michigan Education Journal, 29 
(Feb., 1952), Ppp. 366-368. 

R, J. Havighurst, “A Community Youth Development Plan,” School 
Review, 59 (Nov., 1952), pp. 476-486. 
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be deliberately modified according to specifications tentatively stated 
in advance. 

The eleventh article revealed considerably more of its author's 
character than anything else.? It involved a description of a dishonest 
trick used by the author to win the esteem of and to establish rapport 
with his class of adolescent boys in a vocational high school. He 
“accidently” dropped a picture of himself in boxing attire, taken 
during his youth. The boy who “found” it asked about it, and al- 
though he verbally denied proficiency as a boxer, the boys’ imagina- 
tion was allowed to inflate him so that he came to be regarded as 
“a man to be feared and respected.” The same technique was used 
with a picture of the author standing with a pistol team. 

Conclusion, Of the eleven articles reviewed, only three would pass 
a lenient sociological muster. Their worthwhile contents were almost 
solely descriptive in nature. The other eight articles were either 
worthless, or advocated social psychological theories long since shown 
to be false, or were misleading in other ways, and withal proposed 
conclusions and recommendations that were contradictory. With per- 
haps one exception, none of the authors appears ever to have made 
the acquaintance of the body of literature on delinquency and crime 
that sociologists have developed in the past fifty years or more. They 
seem therefore, never to have read in the textbooks, monographs, 
and research reports in criminology written from a sociological view- 
point. If one were to judge from these articles only, it would be 
necessary to conclude that teachers who seek valid knowledge con- 
cerning delinquency cannot obtain it from the professional educational 
journals, although they could obtain misinformation from_ these 
sources. 


Frank E. Hartung is Associate Professor of Sociology and Anthropology 
at Wayne State University. 


Edwin R. Tolle is Assistant Professor at Brooklyn College. 


11. N, B. Winkler, “Use in Case of Emergency,” Clearing-House, 25 (May, 
1951), pp. 546-547. 
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MEMBERSHIP CHARACTERISTICS OF SMALL GROUPS 
Nicholas Babchuk, C. Wayne Gordon and Jane Breese 


This report will analyze three components of membership similar- 
ity found in a small group in a medium sized social system. The first 
component is the social system itself. The second is the specific com- 
bination of attributes of the group which are distinct from those which 
qualify the persons for membership in the larger social system. The 
third is the sum total of traits resulting from the interaction of the 
members of the small group itself. 


THE MEDIUM SIZED SOCIAL SYSTEM 


By “social system” is meant a prototype following the classic out- 
line by Barnard,? Roethlisberger and Dickson,? and Homans.* Gener- 
ically, such a system has explicit boundaries characterized as the 
formal structure. Within this framework it has been demonstrated 
that social groupings and sentiments characteristic of the personnel 
develop above and beyond the formal requirements of the organization. 

“Medium sized social system” requires clarification.As a system 
within which action occurs, the formal boundaries are explicit (i.e., 
the units and the positions in them are formally prescribed and the 
interrelationships among units are familiar) ; also, there is awareness 
of the differentiation of the informal associations. This awareness 
is developed within the scope of the interaction of the members 
without reference to explicit organizational manuals. The dimensions 
of the system which have implications for action are: 1, high visibility 
and extensive differentiation of cliques ; 2, an ordered ranking of them 
according to criteria on which there is widespread general consensus ; 
and as a result of the visibility and ranking,* widespread social control 
of the individuals and groups. 


Py Chester I. Barnard, The Functions of the Executive, Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1938, pp. 65-123. ‘ 

__? J. Roethlisberger and W. J. Dickson, Management and the Worker, Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press, 1939, pp. 525-68. 

3 George C. Homans, The Human Group, New York: Harcourt, Brace and 
Company, 1950, pp. 81-130. * 

_‘ Differentiating factors would also be characteristic of the large sized 
social system. The large-scale social systems, however, probably function in 
terms of units comparable in size and characteristics to what has been designated 
here as a medium sized system. Awareness of differentiating factors as a basis 
of evaluation with the consequent constraint of behavior appears to be optimal 
in the medium sized system. Status as a product is probably functionally re- 
lated to number and familiarity. 
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Size itself is not of central concern. The organization must meet 
the following requirements; it must be sufficiently large to preclude 
intimate association among all members, permit varied differentiation 
into interest groups and provide a high degree of selectivity in asso- 
ciation. Furthermore, such an organization would contain a member. 
ship composed of varied socio-economic and cultural backgrounds, In 
short, the system manifests potentially many differentiating factors. 

In the present analysis, the formal system is a coeducational liberal 
arts university in the northeastern part of the United States. The 
student population is 2600, of which some 1600 are undergraduates. 
It is a privately endowed school drawing students mainly from the 
northeastern part of the country. Though situated in a large urban 
community, two-thirds of the student body live on campus. Relatively 
high cost of attendance results in the selection of students, for the 
most part, from upper-middle class families. The university empha- 
sizes the physical sciences as well as pre-professional training. As an 
institutional system, it represents the considerable range of complexity 
familiar to the student of a university social system as one type of 
formal organization. The university sets minimum standards for men- 
bership through prior achievement. This achievement would require 
among other things, graduation from an accredited high school in the 
upper two-fifths of the graduating class. Other desiderata for initial 
membership are evidence that the person had participated considerably 
in extra-curricular activities in voluntary organizations in high school, 
that he show possession of stable character and “adaptable persot- 
ality’ and other “suitable” behavior characteristics as indicated 
through outside recommendation and evaluations of admissions of- 
ficials. Standardized board examination and other tests complement 
this gross process of selection toward homogeneity in the student 
population. 

Since the university is marked by a relatively high cost for attet- 
dance, this is itself a selective factor with regard to socio-economic 
position. Students of social stratification have shown that class differ- 
ences have a direct bearing on the socialization of the individual. In 
a gross way this suggests that the style of life, values, etc., are still 
other considerations that contribute to the homogeneity of the student 
population. 

Other aspects of homogeneity include such diversity as age, s& 
ratio, and the comparable body of experience accumulated by the 
person in the student role in secondary schools. The age range %s 
narrow. The sex ratio is consciously controlled. The intense particip? 
tion in the specialized culture of previous schools provides a com 
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munity of experience continuous with the present system. Students 
are, therefore, like one another when they enter the system in the 
following ways: performance capacity, informal organizational par- 
ticipation, personal typing, socio-economic background (in the present 
case), age and student role familiarity. 

There are other factors, however, contributing to differentiation 
in the system such as religious affiliation, ethnicity, race, and rural 
or urban differences. Thus there are a combination of factors related 
to group formation. 

Within this medium sized system, interest is centered on a small 
primary group characterized as follows: It was composed of ten young 
women ranging in age from 17 to 21; these young women came from 
a middle-midlle, upper-middle-class background as indicated by fa- 
ther’s occupation. Only one of the girls came from a mixed Catholic- 
Protestant religious background, the remaining number all being from 
Protestant homes. At the time of the study, however, five of the 
group, when informally interviewed about their own religious affilia- 
tion, did not profess any religious faith. With one exception, all were 
native born. In addition, all but one had come from families who re- 
sided in the eastern part of the country. 


METHOD 


Participant observation constituted the major technique for gath- 
ering the data. The group was observed for fifty-one consecutive days 
in the latter part of 1956. No less than three hours were spent in 
observing on any one of these fifty-one days, and on numerous occa- 
sions considerably more time was devoted to acquiring information. 
Every effort was made to observe the whole range of activities en- 
gaged in by the group. This included such diverse activity as eating 
together, studying together, group hiking, reading to one another, 
patterns of borrowing, discussion sessions, listening to records, and 
other behavior. A special coding procedure.was devised for the secret 
recording of data in the presence of the group. Extensive diary notes 
were kept and these were supplemented with informal interviewing. 
In the interviewing, many items in the informal schedule were struc- 
tured in obtaining data where comparability was required. A card-file 
system, arranged on the basis of activity, was also devised in order 
to minimize investigator bias (e.g., over-identification with a person 
or sub-clique, undue focus on any period of the day, etc.). In short, 


care was exercised to procure reliable and representative data on the 
group. 
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MEMBERSHIP SELECTION 


An important selective factor with regard to membership in the 
group was the fact that the girls were, with one exception, non-daters, 
Physical traits (e.g., extreme tallness, being overweight, etc.), unbe- 
coming dress and poor grooming made dating difficult for these girls, 
A common interest in biology and mathematics, a strong predisposi- 
tion to career, and a focus on graduate studies were additional bases 
for affiliation. At the end of their first year of association as a clique, 
the group lost several members. Those remaining members agreed 
upon the necessity for replacing those who had departed. In a specially 
conconstituted meeting directed to this problem, the girls developed 
the following criteria for recruiting: 1, membership in the Biology 
Club; 2, sponsorship by a clique member; 3, reputation for being 
“different” ; and 4, sophomore standing. 

The purpose this group serves for its membership can be inferred. 
For example, it provides a framework within which activity for eating, 
studying, talking, reading, hiking, and other comparable pursuits may 
be more enjoyable carried on when in a group. A far more important 
function that this group serves for its members is the support and 
maintenance of self, sometimes called the individual sustaining func- 
tion.> It may be given specific form by referring to several areas; for 
example, the individual attitudes toward courtship and marriage, 
career and office holding in student organizations. While attitudes 
held by the members in these three areas are uniform, this uniformity 
is to be explained as a function of the linkage between the individual 
and the primary group. A negative attitude toward men is given sup- 
port by the members of the group. Through a system of rationalization 
and sanctioned behavior the group functions to detract from the feel- 
ings of inadequacy that the young women encounter in their specific 
contacts with men, and their association with other successful women 
in a highly self-conscious dating culture. Complementary is the 
“career-support” function. This function is one in which the women 
find comfort through subscription to the value of career over mat- 
riage. The two functions just referred to dovetail. Whereas the former 
compensates the members for their poor competitive showing with 
other women, the latter enhances their self-esteem. For the group 
members must be credited by other women in the system for uphold- 
ing, if only tacitly, the adult feminine career aspiration. Career aspita- 


5 This function has emerged from numerous researches. A more recent 
summary statement of its import is to be found in: Leonard Broom and Philip 
Selznik, Sociology, Evanston: Row, Peterson and Company, 1955, pp. 132-46. 
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tions for women are explicitly stated in the larger system; an implicit 
and more profound goal is probably marriage and family. 

Within the larger informal system, this clique would probably 
rank quite low. It would rank low by a number of criteria held by 
women peers. These criteria are ability to date and otherwise appear 
attractive to men, ability to relate satisfactorily in interpersonal re- 
lationships with women and ability to conform to the “cult” of par- 
ticipation in college affairs. The first two criteria have already been 
partly analyzed in relation to function, but the third criterion would, 
on the surface, appear to enhance the status of the group since they 
join and hold office in student organizations. Despite wide organiza- 
tion affiliation and office holding, the members profess disdain in 
this area. This disdain seems to be a function of their non-achievement 
in the wider informal system, even though they conform to the “cult 
of participation.” But analysis showed that the offices held by the 
members were peripheral within the system and low in prestige. Two 
attitudes bear scrutiny. First, attitude of service mindedness which 
gave some rationale for engaging in an activity allegedly disdainful, 
and second, an attitude of extreme hostility toward male usurpers of 
high-prestige offices. Comments from several of the members shall 
serve to illuminate the point. 


Member 1: “What, you accepted the position of head decorator 
again? When are you going to say no?” 

Member 2: “Yes, I guess I ought to learn such tricks, but I 
guess I’m soft-hearted. If I don’t do it, who will?” 

Member 3: “The girls do all the real work in club activities, but 
who gets the credit? We? =n Those great big mas- 
culine wheels.” 

Member 4: “Yes, I know that’s true, but I guess we should 
learn to bow gracefully to the inevitable.” 


High ranking women’s cliques, in this system especially, achieved 
their status on the basis of dating success with members of prestigeful 
fraternities. Success was conspicuously symbolized in terms of “going 
steady,” being “pinned,” and becoming formally engaged. In addition, 
women in high ranking cliques were successful in their interpersonal 
relationships with men whom they did not date as well as with other 
women, This was reflected both ‘informally and in their selection to 
offices in highly ranked student organizations. Similarly, these women 
were very successful in academic achievement. 

By way of contrast, the clique studied ranked low. Dating was 
rare and “steady dating” was, with one exception, absent. Offices, 
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when held, were in low ranked organizations. The girls were not 
successful in their interpersonal relations with other women. While 
scholastic success was high, the extreme career preoccupation of the 
group was in sharp contrast to that generally held by other women 
in the system whose concern was toward marriage and family. 


LIKENESS THROUGH ACTIVITY 


The final component of similarity within the group studied is like- 
ness of group members as a result of the frequency, duration, and 
intensity of interaction of its members. The group also exhibits a 
range of activities common to its membership. In addition, these mem- 
bers give expression to a common range of attitudes and values. 

The group’s activities most frequently observed were: 1, eating; 
2, rooming; 3, visiting ; 4, studying; 5, reading aloud to each other; 
6, common hiking expeditions ; 7, attending meetings; 8, listening to 
each other’s records; 9, borrowing; and 10, going to class and the 
library together. Several of these activities will be discussed. 

One of the more focal activities was that of reading aloud to 
each other. It began in the middle of the Fall semester and consisted 
of reading books and short stories aloud before retiring. It became 
a favorite activity which was started by two of the members who 
began reading “for fun.” Very shortly other members, who quite 
casually discovered these reading sessions, joined in them. The read- 
ing continued with one exception (a national holiday) for a period 
of thirty-four consecutive days. One member attended thirty-one ses- 
sions. Participation in the sessions ranged from two to six members, 
with a core of four or five persons represented at twenty different 
sessions. 

Another activity which helped to define the interaction of the 
members was studying. Study groups were made of various combina- 
tions of members ,mostly in pairs and threes, but ranging up to five 
who studied together; none were excluded. The same combination 
who studied together, with minor exceptions, also ate together. The 
patterns of interaction for both of these activities were highly cor- 
related. 

An activity, which to some extent parallels the interactional pat- 
terns of studying, reading and eating was borrowing. 

One further activity which the members had in common was 
collecting. The items collected could be classified into twenty-three 
distinct categories such as folk songs, fungi, rock specimens, and rare 
books. In many instances, the members were interrelated to one 
another on the basis of collecting the same item. Of special interest 
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was the widespread general preoccupation with the collection of ani- 
mals, animate and inanimate. Seven persons participated in field trips 
designed to capture animals. At the time of the study, five of these 
seven young women kept microscopic animals, four species of turtles, 
gold fish, and one pigeon in their college rooms. In addition, the 
one member residing off campus possessed a collection of live insects 
and a lizard. She also bred frogs of several species. Three members 
collected figurines, mostly ceramic animals.° The centrality of animal 
collection as an activity is accentuated by the fact that the members 
identify themselves symbolically as a group by assuming the title 
“mammals.” This animal theme is given further expression since five 
of the group are presently or were formerly biology majors. 


Recapitulating, the theory proposed is that the formation of small 
informal groups within a formal framework is partly to be understood 
in the conditions of membership imposed by the system. Clearly, how- 
ever, the particular membership in small groups is not to be explained 
by this type of gross selection. In the present group, the members 
have the essential similarities required by the formal system. But 
these similarities, and even those self-consciously used in the recruit- 
ment of new members, are not sufficient to explain this group. The 
special activities of the group give it its unique quality. This unique- 
ness manifest in activity of the members, while a further refinement, 
still only provides a context for viewing likeness. And, this context 
is germane to the examination of the relationship between activities 
and attitudes. 


As noted earlier, most of the young women in the group under 
study professed a negative attitude toward men with regard to dating 
and marriage. Their attitude was supported by their behavior.” Dating, 
on the whole, was not an activity of the group. Only one member 
dated steadily while at school. Two members dated occasionally on 
week-ends. The behavior of the non-daters was grounded in the 
group’s attitudes toward men which revealed hostility and confusion 
of role in accepting men. These attitudes were explicitly stated by six 
different members as follows: 


8 It should be noted that the collection of ceramic aitimals permitted several 
members to participate in animal collection without violation of the formal 
organizational norm. 

™ Katz and Lazarsfeld propose that primary groups actively influence and 
Support most of an individual’s opinions, attitudes and actions. In advancing 
this proposition, they note, “The evidence on this point is not yet very abundant, 
but what there is, is persuasive.” See: Elihu Katz and Paul Lazarsfeld, Per- 
sonal Influence, Glencoe: The Free Press, 1955, p. 48. 
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“Believe me, I’ll never be married. Marriage is just pure 
slavery.” 

“I am emotionally a woman but I cannot shake free the feel- 
ing that men are to be accepted as friends only; they are to be 
competed with, not loved.” 

“I want a career, but would it be fair to a husband and 
family ?” 

“T’ll marry, only if the man is a biologist, I swear.” 

“Men tell me I am aggressive, have too many masculine traits. 
I’m not feminine.” 

“Some girls die if they don’t have a date; to me it’s almost 
a relief.” 


Statements such as the above were recorded over and over again. 
This is a group of girls who, because of their special interests and 
individualism, have been driven to compete with men to the point 
where they cannot easily play any other role in their presence except 
that of “friend.” They seem to prefer companionship relationships and 
profess cold realism in facing the typical romantic complex observed 
among many of the other women with whom they live. They seem 
to subscribe to the “masculine career type” denoted by Komarovsky 
rather than the so-called “feminine” or “domestic” type role.® In order 
of the frequency of. conversational material collected in nine realms, 
it is worth noting that men ranked at the bottom of the list.® 

Consistent with the negative orientation toward dating and mar- 
riage were the career aspirations of these women. Several typical 
statements which indicated this follow: 


Member 1: “I think certain women can be happier outside of 
marriage than in. For some women, permanent satis- 
faction comes only through building toward a defi- 
nite goal. In marriage there is no definite goal. Just 

a series of vague goals. I don’t know if I want that.” 

Member 2: “I agree. It is the vagueness in the whole marriage 
relationship that is frightening. I too think I’d be 
better off without marriage.” 


8 Mirra Komarovsky, “Cultural Contradictions and Sex Roles,’ American 
Journal of Sociology, 52 (November, 1946), pp. 184-89. 

9 This list of conversational material is as follows: 1. Animals. 2. Chil- 
dren’s literature. 3. The way people behave. 4. Personal experiences. 5. Events 
of the school-day. 6. Stories and folk tales. 7. Hobbies. 8. Experiments (in class 
room laboratories). and 9, Men. Special attention is called to the priority of 
the category “animals” consistent with its importance as a theme discussed 
earlier in the text. 
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Member 3: “I want to equal men and a successful career in sci- 
ence is one way to do it.” 

Member 4: “Some women can go to the top. I want to be one 
of those women.” 

Member 5: “I think a woman like myself has more to contribute 
through a career, not marriage.” 


Six of the girls were concentrating in the physical, science and two 
others only recently withdrew from physical-science fields. Eight 
mentioned time and time again their interest in continuing study on 
a graduate level. The accent was on career rather than marriage. 

This group differed from others since they professed disdainful 
attitudes toward office holding in student organizations. Yet the mem- 
bers were extensive joiners, having thirty affiliations in thirteen differ- 
ent quasi-formal groups, and seven members held offices. The norm 
seemed to be, “Thou shalt not seek office.’ It was sanctioned by “un- 
merciful kidding” by joking, pointed references, genial derogation 
and subtle derision. 

The following illustrations are edifying : 


Member 1: “Hey! There is some rumor that you’re trying for 
. math club president next year.” 

Member 2: “Oh, you silly rascal, no! Who would want all that 
work and no pay? Besides I’d never get it even if I 
did want it.” 

Member 1: “Yes, but it would look good for grad schools. Per- 
haps at the end of this year you might try for it.” 

Member 2: “Maybe I will but I doubt it. We'll see, anyway.” 

Member 3: “The only reason why I’m in a sorority at all (I 
really lost most of my interest long ago) is that I’m 
vice-president. Ha! That’s a laugh. I couldn’t help 
but be ; there were only six eligible members to hold 

Offices and there were seven offices. What could I 
do?” 

Member 4: “Well, I do think you could employ your efforts 
elsewhere. Sororities are not good, no matter what 
type they are. I suppose the U of X’s could be worse, 
but still...” 

Member 3: “I’ll probably drop out next year. In fact, I could 
use the time to study, I suppose.” 


In discussing the distinctiveness of attitudes characterizing this 
group, we have dealt with the areas of dating and marriage, accent 
on career, and rejection of formal office holding. There are many 
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other such areas, but the above three suffice to make a case for the 
distinctiveness of the group. 

Finally, the fact that this group was observed by a participant 
over a period of fifty-one consecutive days made possible the collec- 


TABLE 1 
ARGOT OF THE MAMMALS 


Saying ‘Translation Where it Originated 
: “et cetera, et cetera, and so on From the group seeing 
et cetera” “The King and |” 


“no bout a doubt it” 
“affluence of incohol” 


“why is this” 


“the mammals” 


“your being a_ real 
genius corrupti” 
“Listen to the twelve 

pipers piping” 
“Flattery can charge a 
battery” 


“for all intents and 
purposes” 

“She’s a real charac- 
ter” 


“Watch out, I bite” 


Sound of the growl of 
the dog 

Sound of the whine 
of the dog 

Sound of the roar of 
the lion 

Sound of the howl of 
the coyote 

Sound of the trumpet 
of an elephant 

Sound of the croaking 
of the frog 

Sound of the meow of 

the cat 


no doubt about it 

under the influence of 
alcohol 

answer to criticism, 
way of saying, 
“Who cares ?” 

how the clique refers 
to itself in conver- 
sation 

What are you trying 
to do, corrupt me? 

Stop complaining. 


Stop flattering me. 


translation not needed 


This girl is receiving 
the highest praise 
given by the clique 
members 

I am in a vicious 
mood today, or, 
don’t touch me 

I’m angry 


I hurt myself, or, 
don’t be angry 
Anybody hungry? 


I feel good today 

I’m full of energy 

I like, I approve of 
something 


Everything’s going 
wrong 


Group member 
Group member 


Group member 


Group member 


Group member 


Group member 


From the record of 
the musical show, 
“Wish You Were 


Here” 
Group member 


Not known 


Group member 


Group member 
Group member 
Group member 
Group member 
Group member 
Group member 


Group member 
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tion of data relevant to an assessment of the ongoing process. An 
analysis of the special terms used in the girls’ conversations provides 
an illustration of a cultural product characteristic of the group mem- 
bership. On the other hand, the manner of introduction and diffusion 
of these typical sayings by the members of the group ,or the emer- 
gence of a typical saying in connection with an event in which most 
of the clique had participated, provides a basis for illustrating process 
(see Table 1.) 


~ 


SUMMARY 


This report has dealt with a primary group within a medium sized 
system. Consideration of the requirements for membership in the 
formal system as a basis for membership in the small informal groups 
was developed. It was noted that the formal system, while partly ac- 
counting for, was not sufficient for explaining likeness of members 
in small groups. Group processes, both in the group’s formation and 
in its later development, were discussed. The criteria for selection of 
new members as indicated revealed the self-conscious efforts of the 
group to maintain its distinctiveness. Specific likeness of members 
in both behavior and attitudes was found to result from interaction of 
persons in mutual activities. This likeness was given explicit form 


by a discussion of the process involved in the introduction and main- 
tenance of special language. 


Nicholas Babchuk is Professor of Sociology at the University of Roches- 
ter, Rochester, New York. 

C. Wayne Gordon is a member of the faculty at the University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles. 

Jane Breese is a member of the faculty of the University of Chicago. 


A SURVEY OF THE ATTITUDES, OPINIONS AND OBJECTIVES 
OF HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS IN THE MILWAUKEE AREA* 


William H. Boyer 


PROCEDURE 


This study began in a psychology of adolescence course in the 
spring of 1957. Both the students and the teacher were interested in 
obtaining more direct information about adolescents than textbooks 
and journals offered. The class developed lists of questions relating 
to attitudes, opinions, and objectives of adolescents. These questions 
were organized into a questionnaire and given to teen-age groups. 
The questionnaires provided such useful information that the study 
was expanded, and two members of the original class continued the 
project in the fall of 1957 and obtained information from high school 
students throughout the Milwaukee area. 

The sample consists of anonymous questionnaires from 569 adoles- 
cents. All socio-economic classes, age levels, religious groups, and 
sexes are represented in the sample. No precise randomizing procedure 
was used but care was taken to distribute the sample throughout the 
areas. Samples were taken from public high school classes required 
of all students. The majority of respondents (69%) were from the 
upper high school grades since they were the most useful in giving 
replies to questions about future adult plans and past adolescent 
experiences. 

Since the sample was taken from public high school students, 
adolescents who dropped out of school were not proportionally in- 
cluded. Those who dropped out would be less likely to have favorable 
attitudes about education and society than those who remained in the 
“success ladder” of society. The study is therefore more representa- 
tive of adolescents in school than of the adolescent population as 4 
whole. 

All ratios given in the findings are percentage rather than numer- 
ical comparisons. In all of the findings it is necessary to keep in mind 
that these are statements of opinion and may not directly correspond 
with active forms of behavior. The findings are not necessarily true 
of high school students throughout American society, but they pro- 
vide an indication of patterns in one locality. 


* Special assistance on the project was provided by Betts Haven and Amy 
Stuart, students at Milwaukee-Downer College where the study was conducted. 
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SUMMARY OF THE FINDINGS 
RESPONSE TO SOCIETY 


School. A majority (84%) said they were satisfied with their 
high school. Nearly twice as many of the dissatisfied students were 
boys. The most frequent reasons given for dissatisfaction were: 


1. Need a broader variety of course ateeng 
2. Need less “regimentation” 
3. Need better student counseling 
Religion. About two thirds (69%) said that religion played an 
important part in their lives. The majority of this group was girls, 
There was a slight trend toward more interest in religion at the 
higher age levels. 
The following percentages of those who list a religious preference 
said their religion does not play an important part in their lives: 


1. Jewish 50% (based on only eight in sample) 
2. Protestant 31% 
3. Catholic 22% 


Six percent of the total sample said they have no religious prefer- 
ence. 

Parents. The majority of the students (64%) said they have 
had wholly satisfactory relations with their parents. Of those who 
were dissatisfied, slightly more were boys, and there was a small in- 
crease in dissatisfaction with an increase in age. 

Those who had conflicts with their parents usually complained 
that parents are “over strict.’ Girls voiced this complaint twice as 
often as boys. Yet many others wish their parents were “more strict.” 
The main concern was for “more understanding.” 

Special legal restriction on adolescents. The majority were satis- 
fied with the special legal restrictions on adolescents. The following 
percentages indicate those who believe present laws are unjustified 
relating to: 


Employment and voting (35%) 
2. The sale of cigarettes (25%) 
3. Driving age (20%) 
4. The sale of liquor (17%)~ 
5. Marriage (13%) 
Guidance sources. When advice is needed the following persons 
were considered the most important: (in rank order) 
1. The mother 4. A friend 
2. The father 5. A sibling 
3. The minister 6. A teacher 
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Boys indicated no preference for either parent over the other 
(42% would consult either). Girls listed their mothers nearly five 
times as often as their fathers as the person they would be most likely 
to consult in making an important decision. 

Response to the status quo. Most of the respondents (69%) 
were not satisfied with the world as it is and would like to be able 
to make the following changes: (in rank order) 

1. Reduce the threat of war 

2. Improve domestic political problems 
3. Reduce racial prejudice 

4. Improve American education 

A slightly higher percentage of girls than boys indicated dissatis- 
faction with the world as it is, and there was a slight increase in 
dissatisfaction with an increase in age. However, when “the threat of 
war” was excluded, the majority were satisfied with the world as it is. 


SEX, DATING, AND MARRIAGE 
Only a minority had any definite plans for marriage in the im- 
mediate future, and 75 per cent were not currently going steady. 
However, the majority (57%) of both boys and girls approved of 
going steady. Their main reasons were that going steady provides 


“security for dates,” “preparation for marriage,” and “learning to get 
along with the opposite sex.” The main reason for not wanting to 
go steady was that “you don’t meet enough people.” 

The majority (84%) thought sex education should be taught in 
the schools, but they did not believe the schools were currently doing 
an adequate job. They suggested that sex education should begin in 
the seventh or eighth grade, or no later than the ninth. 


LEISURE ACTIVITIES 

Sports were the most popular kinds of leisure activities for both 
the boys and girls, especially for the boys. Next in importance were 
social activities and then individual hobbies. 

The majority (62%) read five or more books a year in addition 
to those required in school, and the girls read slightly more than the 
boys. There was a small reduction in leisure reading with an increase 
in age. 

The following were the five most popular books: 

Gone With the Wind 
Hot Rod 

The Robe 

Street Rod 

The Yearling 
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FUTURE PLANS 


Fifty-one per cent said they expected to go to college, slightly 
more boys than girls. This group considered high school to be pri- 
marily a preparatory requirement for college. About six per cent of 
those intending to go to college did not expect to graduate. The major- 
ity of those planning to go to college lived in the higher socio-economic 
class areas. 

The following vocations were listed most often as future voca- 
tional goals: 

Boys Girls 
. Engineer 17% Secretary 
. Mechanic 15% Teacher 


. Draftsman 10% Nurse 

. Air Force 4% Airline Stewardess 
. Architect 2% Housewife 

. Doctor 2% Beautician 

. Teacher 2% Social Worker 


(Notice that girls designated teaching eight times as often as boys. 
Only eight per cent of the girls listed “housewife” as their only voca- 
tional objective. ) 

A wide variety of vocational objectives were listed, often with 


only one or two students having a particular interest. Seven per cent 
had no vocational plans, and they said they were in school primarily 
because of “social opportunities,” “interest in learning,” “compulsory 
laws,” and “parental demands” (in that order). Only two per cent 
intended to quit high school before graduation. 

Nearly half (42%) of the boys expected to go into miiltary serv- 
ince. Twenty-nine per cent of the boys who intended to go to college 
expected to go into military service before they went to college. 

Eleven per cent had made plans for marriage and a majority of 
these were girls. 


AN APPRAISAL OF THE FINDINGS 


‘Most of these teen-age students indicated little awareness of the 
many critical problems of their age. Thirty-one per cent were com- 
pletely satisfied with the world as it is, very probably as a result of 
their not really being aware of the realities of the world they live 
in. If “concern for the dangers of war” is excluded, the majority 
were willing to adjust to the world as it is. No student objected to 
military conscription, even though it might delay or even deter his 
higher education or future vocational plans. 

The majority considered education to be primarily vocational 
Preparation, an anachronistic mis-emphasis in a world where the 


13% 
5 8% 
3% 
7 3% 
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development of a variety of abilities is necessary. Schools may need 
to give students a better understanding of the non-vocational values 
of education and to help counteract the class-status symbolism of 
much current education. 

Parents may be surprised to learn how willing their teen-age sons 
and daughters are to follow their advice. It is not enough, of course, 
that parents exert a primary influence; it is the kind of influence they 
exert that is crucial. (The predominance of matriarchial influence may 
warrant consideration. ) 

A minority of the students made perceptive and critical replies to 
the questions, and their criticism was usually constructive, rarely 
with any indication of hostility. Future studies might profitably con- 
centrate on these “deviants” so we may better understand how they 
got that way. Too often adolescents are classified as the good ones 
(the conformists) ) and the bad ones (the delinquents), yet the classi- 
fication that has been omitted may include the most socially valuable 
group of all. 


William H. Boyer is Assistant Professor of Education, Chico State College 
at Chico, California. 
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AMERICAN AND WORLD FREEDOM 
Jack Robertson 


America has a problem of maintaining and extending freedom in 
our own society and extending the scope of freedom throughout a 
world in turmoil. Churchill once said about the Royal Air Force in 
the Battle for Britain that “never had so many owed so much to so 
few.” On today’s scene, it can be said that freedom for much of man- 
kind is dependent upon America. Ask yourself the question: How 
much hope for everyone would go down the drain if there were no 
America? The story of man is a story of his quest for freedom. Each 
generation and moment in history has made some difference in that 
quest. Present day Americans are blessed to inherit a legacy beyond 
measure from the past. 


THE PROBLEM AT HOME 


America is in many ways a wonder to behold. The people seem 
to be in constant motion. Her energy appears unbounded. From hula- 
hoops, to machinery, to the rush of automobiles, to the swish of air- 
planes, to the tempo of the music, to the whir and clatter of the 
machinery in an average home, to the pitch of the ad men on TV, 
the loud putter of the lawn mower on the day of rest, to the buildings 
that are built, to the buildings torn asunder to build another, to the 
parkways rapidly outmoded, to automation, to bowling alleys, to tran- 
quilizers, the pace appears to quicken with each passing year. 

Our production problem is definitely solved. There is nothing we 
want that we can’t make. Our factories can turn out more goods 
than we can use. Our farms can produce more food than we can eat. 
Each year, labor productivity increases at a calculable rate. 

The big break-through of this generation is that we seem to be 
solving the problem of the distribution of goods. The prophets of 
gloom of a generation ago predicted that capitalism would collapse 
and that free enterprise would have to be supplanted with socialism. 
It is quite true that we still worry about the stability of our system 
but we have weathered two recessions since the.war, and it looks as 
if we have enough intelligence to continue to modify our system as 
new demands and strains are made upon it. We can see at a glance 
that most every family has a car, a television set, radios, mechanical 
gadgets of all kinds. The whole economy seems to have moved up- 
wards, the middle class has expanded and the ranges between top 
and bottom income groups has narrowed. The speed with which this 
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has happened and still continues to evolve makes it something of a 
peaceful revolution. At one time, our young people used to aspire to 
be millionaires. Now our young people know they don’t have to be 
millionaires to live like one. 

The big question here at home is: Can we look deep within our- 
selves and re-discover what we value? Are our purposes clear? Do 
we still believe in individuality and self starting, critical thinking 
persons? Do we still wish for creativity in our people? Is it still im- 
portant that every child be given a chance to develop his potentialities? 
If we believe in critical thinking, how can a phenomena such as 
McCarthyism run so long before it is checked? Why can a Sputnik 
throw us into consternation? If we value individuality, why do our 
social researches keep turning up large areas in which we are con- 
formists ? If we believe each person should have a chance in this world, 
why do we frequently find our foreign policy supporting reactionary 
forces abroad. 

If we know our own purposes and pursue them intelligently we 
have no reason to be on the defensive. If we understand ourselves we 
need not be irrationally upset by the course of events in Russia and 
fearful of our own actions in defense of free men. We live in a society 
that works. We are a vital people awake and alive. We are a problem- 
solving populace such as none other in history. We have created our 
society by our own efforts, and we have very largely left the indi- 
vidual intact. We live in an open situation where we can be free if 
we understand ourselves and what we live by. Until we understand 
this fact, we will be that much less free. 

Our relations with the rest of the world should reflect the values 
which we hold dear at home and the circumstances peculiar to differ- 
ent sections of the world. If we perceive our values as a constant, 
we must recognize that we deal differently with: the Communist 
Block, Western Europe, and the Industrialized Nations, or the Under- 
developed Free areas. 


THE PROBLEM IN EUROPE 


Perhaps our greatest success in translating our values into a work- 
ing relationship with other peoples is in Europe and the Industrialized 
Sector of the free world. The Marshall Plan was brilliantly conceived 
and resolutely implemented. It sparked a revival of Europe and demon- 
strates the validity of helping other peoples to help themselves. Thanks 
to our kinship, our proximity, and our common bonds we were able 
to recognize the problem of post-war Europe and deliver the neces- 
sary aid. Ailing economies are now healthy. Political systems ar¢ 
more stable. The scope for freedom was expanded. These countries 
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are now “over the hump” and can continue to extend themselves in 
many directions. The situation with Europe today calls for continued 
reduction of Tariff walls, increased exchange of scientific information, 
two-way cultural contacts, and common defense policies. By such 
procedure, we all grow stronger. As Europe grows increasingly 
stronger, we can share with each other in our attempt to help other 
less free people. 


THE PROBLEM WITH THE COMMUNIST BLOCK 


Unfortunately for our generation we must continue to strain our 
resources to contain communism. Communism is an authoritarianism 
more devious than Fascism or Nazism because it masquerades in the 
cloak of peace, equality, and democracy as it suits its purposes. Its 
very real authoritarianism and triumph over individuality inside its 
sphere of influence must not only be contained but it must also be 
constantly revealed to all who have a chance to see and hear. 

Containment of Russia and China and the Communist Bloc is a 
military operation. Militarily it means that we make known to all 
concerned that any attempt on their part to move by force into con- 
tiguous areas will be resisted with enough of our armament to do the 
job. This is not essentially different from our present foreign policy. 
Military containment of the Communist Bloc, however, is not enough. 
We should approach the ideological struggle assured that as free men 
in a free society we ourselves have nothing to fear from competition 
with their system. We should do everything in our power to increase 
the contacts among the peoples of these two worlds. We should facil- 
itate educational, cultural, and scientific exchange. 


Russia has taken science very seriously. Many minds are free to 
pursue technological and scientific phenomena.’Our best hope is that 
the continued application of science will extend the thinking process 
into more areas of life and to an ever expanding percentage of people. 
Someday perhaps our military guard can be dropped, but for the 
Present, it must be strong enough to meet any possible threat. The 
Rusians have a lot to learn before they can savoir freedom as we 
know it. They are still only half alive. China has not even begun the 
process, 


THE UNDERDEVELOPED NATIONS 


Difficult as it may seem, and expensive as it is, the struggle against 
the communist bloc is only a small part of the total problem of build- 
ing a world where men are free. The struggle against dire poverty, 
€conomic want ,and human misery in a large sector of the world 
dwarfs the struggle against communism. It will help our thinking if 
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we see the total problem as a struggle for human dignity and individual 
freedom. 

In some ways, the contrast between the U.S. and Russia is less 
sharp than the contrast between these two industrialized giants and 
an India or an Indonesia. In the U.S.A., Russia, Western Europe 
and a few other areas, industrialization has developed to the point 
where our accumulated capital reproduces itself. We are on the up 
grade of an expanding spiral with our industrial economy delivering 
more and more of the good things in life. One of the disheartening 
things about the struggle against poverty is that the high birth rate 
of poor peoples places them on an economic treadmill that keeps them 
standing still or losing ground. The haves and the have-nots have 
been moving further apart. The rich get richer and the poor get 
poorer. Obviously uis cannot continue. Each country is different. 
Each has its own peculiar history and social political forces at work 
and each is in a different stage of development. The problem is enor- 
mously complicated because some governments are feudal in charac- 
ter and do not represent their people ; some governments are military 
regimes; some are monarchies with little semblance of democratic 
rule. 

Our general principle should be clear; we desire that the greatest 
number of people shall obtain the maximum freedom which we can 
help them to attain. In ways, that will help them to help themselves. 
Our resources must not be given to help prop up authoritarian struc- 
tures. Our efforts should help the desperately poor, spiritually im- 
poverished, despairing masses of humanity. The tired, hungry, listless 
people of the world need the hope that is engendered by dams that 
provide water, power, and fertilizer. Even if we don’t like Nasser, it 
is important to help build the Aswan Dam. An Aswan Dam in Egypt 
will do more to help stabilize the Near East than a sports arena in 
Beirut. We must keep remembering that we are trying to help the 
people of Egypt with or without Nasser. 

Our efforts to help erradicate poverty and increase freedom will 
frequently place us on the side of indigenous revolutionary move- 
ments. Feudal kings, local authoritarianisms, and colonialism must 
go when and as the local populace wish them replaced. It should help 
us to remember that we began with a revolution. The Declaration of 
Independence is one of the greatest documents of all time, and it was 
an American creation. Let us be the first to recognize new govern- 
ments instead of the last. 

IN INDIA 

Although the need for our help extends across a vast area of the 

world, there are some places where time, circumstance, and stage of 
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development are such that resources can be expended with more than 
usual assurance of positive results. India is certainly one of those 
places. There are five central reasons why we should bend every effort 
toward helping India: 

1. The Need is Real. India lives at a subsistence level. In 400,000 
villages, the people earn a meager living from the land with primitive 
agricultural techniques. If it is a good year, there is barely enough 
food to keep the people alive. The biggest disaster is drought. If the 
rains don’t come, hunger grows acute. Localized drought can be 
assuaged with relief supplies from the central government. Drought 
over a large area can only be met with outside sources of supply. Each 
year the number of mouths to be fed increase. Each year the land is 
a mite less fertile. The manure must be used for fuel. Other kinds of 
fertilizer require money and in national terms this means foreign 
exchange. This land has been coaxed to produce food continuously 
for thousands of years. Tomorrow looks just about like today, today 
looks just about like yesterday, yesterday was a thousand years, Un- 
like some places, the land has been largely distributed throughout 
the population. The cities and towns are crowded with thin-limbed, 
scrawny, tired and hungry people. The average life expectancy is 
still only about 31 years. 


India is trying to industrialize. The economic experts disagree 
about the amount of resources which must usually be invested in 
industry to move an undeveloped economy into an economy where 
capital can reproduce itself. A figure of 15% of the total national 
income is realistic. That kind of investment cannot be taken out of 
the Ind’:n peasant. 


_ 2. India is democratically oriented. Contrary, to popular thought 
in America, India is not inclined toward Communism. India is not 
choosing between Democracy and Communism. That choice has been 
made, The Indians have deliberately chosen to improve their society 
by democratic means. Decisions that are made in India are made by 
the people and for the people. India prides herself in moving forward 
with the people and compares herself with pride with the authoritar- 
lanism of China. Coercion and force will not be condoned inside 
India. The Indian culture of thousands of years and the recent 
struggle led by Ghandi have left large cultural supports for progress 
with non-violent means. Ghandi’s stand for freedom of the individual 
extended beyond political freedom into struggles to free Indians from 
caste barriers, untouchability, illiteracy, and inequality for women. 
The Indian people have a long and continuous history of “live and 
and let live.” The struggle for her own independence from Great 
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Britain produced an effective, able, and dedicated leadership inside 


the Congres party. India is, at this moment, the largest political re- : 
public in the world. Her leaders have been elected by the people in mt 
an election process involving millions of voters in every corner of 
the country. 
The burning question is: “Can they make democracy work in an 
impoverished land where the people are coming alive after thousands 
of years of slumber, and where the aspiration level must surely rise rin 
much faster than the economy can deliver a better living?” The Indian Ne 
giant is awakening in a world where he can clearly see the fruits of the 
industrialization. lat 
3. Help to India will be productive. India is making a prodigious dor 
effort to help herself. The first five year plan was a modest success. Wo 
The second five year plan although audacious for India is very modest key 
by our standards. Most importantly the democratic planning that is nat 
going into blueprinting the future is organizing India to use her per 
resources wisely. For the first time in centuries, there is hope that con 
these really rich resources both human and material can be organized lea 
and developed. India has made some progress toward industrializa- 
tion. She is aware of her needs and somewhat aware of her resources. dee 
India is one land where large quantities of capital could be expended = 
- without much waste, graft, or corruption dissipating the effort. aga 
4, Authoritarianism may yet prevail. Failure of the five year a 
plans could bring discredit to the Congress party and some kind of | 
authoritarian control. The struggle for independence created an intelli- ts 
gent and devoted political leadership which resides in the Congress a 
Party. The Congress Party is taking a calculated risk by deliberately a | 
involving the people in democratic processes which open their eyes sti 
to the possibilities of a better future. The awakened hope and aspira- 
tions of the people cannot be allowed to fail. India lives on hope for 
a better future. She knows she has made some progress in the last : | 


ten years and she believes she can steadily improve by making her 
plans succeed. No one can predict what would happen if the plans 
would fail. What happens when hope dims? It would probably be the 
end of the Congress Party. It took us in America several hundred 
years in favorable circumstances to build democratic institutions. India 
has been independent eleven years. 

5. The world is watching India. Collapse of the Indian effort 
would alter the complexion of the world even more than did the de- 
fection of China to Communism. A free, vital, intelligent India would 
be a tower of strength in working with and in otherwise sustaining 
other underdeveloped nations. India has made it increasingly plain 
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to all who would listen that she intends to be free. She and the rest 
of the world know that she is being compared to the Chinese Com- 
munists. 

Are we helping India as much as Russia is helping China? 


THE BIG QUESTIONS 


India is but one place. Indonesia is another. All of Africa is stir- 
ring. South America is in motion. We all know about the troubled 
Near East. In our limited way, we have been trying to help all of 
these places. What we are doing is too little. Before it is much too 
late, we must formulate plans which completely dwarf what we have 
done in the past. We need a plan so bold and so audacious that the 
world will recognize a new era has begun. We in America are in the 
key spot to make a new and freer world a reality. We, and the other 
nations of the West, have the capacity in industrial plant and trained 
personnel to help the rest of the world. We need a reason. We need 
convictions. We need a vision. We need to understand that we are 
leaders of free men and that we have responsibilities to others. 

Can America rise to the challenge? Can we see more clearly the 
deeper roots of our own strength? Can we contain Communism? Can 
we see the struggle against Communism as a small part of the struggle 
against authoritarianism? Can we develop positive plans for freeing 
other people ? 

Our history would indicate that where we have seen a clear chal- 
lenge to our own freedom, we act. Can we understand that when one 
man is threatened, we are all less free? Can we see that our own way 
of life cannot prosper in an unfree world? Can we see that we limit 
. ee and our own freedom by defaulting on our respon- 
sibilities f . 


Jack Robertson is a Professor of Education at New York University. 
He has just returned from a year’s study of India. 
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THE SIGNIFICANCE OF RECREATIONAL MATURATION IN THE 
EDUCATIONAL PROCESS: THE SIX “AGES OF PLAY” 


Ralph R. Ireland 


Much has been written about the physiological, psychological, and 
sociological processes of maturation. The growth and eventual decline 
of the individual’s physical and mental capacities have been subjected 
to searching scrutiny and analysis by research workers from the 
various biological and social sciences. As a result of these studies 
students of the subject have come to demarcate several stages of 
maturation in the life-cycle of the individual, each with its own dis- 
tinctive characteristics in accordance with criteria dictated by the 
particular discipline. Those who are familiar with Jacques discourse 
on the ages of man in Shakespeare’s “As You Like It” will recall 
that this proclivity to characterize man at various stages of his growth 
or development is not confined to the scientist. 

One characteristic of the life-cycle which is commonly overlooked 
in any description of a particular maturation level is what the indi- 
vidual does in his leisure or “play” time. Each stage in the chrono- 
logical, biological, psychological, or sociological development of the 
individual may be distinguished by a characteristic recreational or 
leisure time activity syndrome. For example, even a casual observer 
watching grandparents and their grandchildren would soon conclude 
that the recreational activities of the infant are qualitatively and quar- 
titatively different from those of the oldster. 

The high correlation between age and type of leisure time activity _ 
has not escaped the attention of many commercially oriented groups, — 
for example, the toymaker and the publisher. Their attention was 
probably drawn by the profit potentialities so readily manifested by 
the fruitful results obtained in this area by professional educationists, 
social group workers, and recreation workers. Parenthetically, it may _ 
be pointed out that historically the impetus was supplied by the 


educator. 
RECREATION AS AN AID IN DIAGNOSIS 


The recreational syndrome common to a particular age group, 
crude though it may be, may have great utilitarian value to the — 
teacher, the recreation worker, or the social group worker, all of 


1 The published works in this area are numerous, However, the following 
authors are representative: G. H. Mead, Mind, Self and Society, Chicago, 1934; 
M. H. and E. S. Neumeyer, Leisure and Recreation, N. Y., 1958; and J. Piaget 
The Child’s Conception of Physical Causality, N. Y., 1930, and The Moral 
Judgment of the Child, N. Y., 1932. 
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whom may use it as a diagnostic device to aid in detecting those 
individuals whose deviations indicate that they might profit from 
medical or psychiatric consultation or personal counseling. The de- 
velopment of a scale of recreational maturation having a high cor- 
relation with scales of physical, psychological and social maturation 
would assist all workers in the field of recreation. It would have 
undoubted value as an additional diagnostic weapon in the armory 
of preventive mental hygiene used in our school systems. Such a scale 
would also make a positive contribution to the fields of preventive 
medicine and mental health as it would be an aid to the psychiatrist, 
the occupational therapist, the phyiscal therapist, and other workers 
inthe area of rehabilitating the physically and mentally handicapped. 
The problems of constructing a scale of recreational maturation 
are many. For example, there is the problem of categorizing age 
groups when the individual differences of persons of differing age and 
sex groups are so varied. Any nursery school teacher will readily 
attest to the individual differences to be found even among children 
encompassing the brief age span of those enrolled in such schools. 
There are also significant differences according to cultural condition- 
ing and the particular historical period under consideration. Rural 
children vary from urban children also according to their varying 
degrees of “ruralness” or “urbaness,” from the hill-billy to the Park 
Avenue cliff-dweller, from Miami beach to the Louisiana bayou. 


Religious beliefs and practices also have a marked affect on recre- 
ation. Some forms of recreation common to large groups in our society 
are forbidden to others on religious grounds, for example, dancing 
and card playing. The recreational patterns of the Puritans of the 
colonial period or of the Amish who presently live in Lancaster 
County in Pennsylvania are markedly different from the urban Jew, 
the small town Methodist, or the rural Negro Baptist or Mexican- 
American Roman Catholic. These examples are cited to show that 
culture, race, or religion, individually or severally, may produce differ- 
ent syndromes of recreational maturation in our broader, present day 
American society. 

The influence of physical, mental, or social handicaps must also 
be taken into consideration in the development of this scale. Different 
physical handicaps place such varying restrictions on an individual’s 
ability to participate in many types of recreation or leisure time activ- 
tes that it is impossible to generalize about the physically handi- 
Capped. Similar observations hold true for the mentally handicapped— 
the mentally retarded, the psychotic, and the neurotic or severely 
‘motionally disturbed individuals. There is no need in this paper to 
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dwell on the effects of lack of social opportunities on recreational 
maturation. 

There is no doubt of the potential value of such a scale. However, 
to date, there has been virtually no basic research carried out in this 
vital area, In an attempt to stimulate scientific research and deliberate 
thought in this application of recreation the writer, on the basis of 
his empirical findings in working with various groups of handicapped 
people,” suggests that there are six “Ages of Play.” The character- 
istic play activities primarily associated with each of these “Ages” 
are summarized in the following table: 


TYPE OF ACTIVITY 

Age Group Solitary Small Groups Large Groups 

Active Passive Active Passive Active Passive 

or or or 
Sedentary Sedentary Sedentary 
Infant x 
Pre-schol child x 
Adolescent x 
Young Adults x 
Middle-Age Adults x 
Older Adults x 


This table is meant to depict the general, present-day recreational 
patterns of urban dwellers. No claim is made that such a schema would 
hold for any other group in our society. In fact, the writer suggests 
that possibly similar tables might be constructed for various physically, 
mentally, or socially handicapped groups as aids in the training of 
recreation teachers, school counsellors and other appropriate per- 
sonnel. The following analysis and conclusion are based wholly on 
this ideal-type construct of present-day, urban dwellers. 


x 
x 
x 


x 


THE AGES OF PLAY 


The Infant indulges in solitary play. During the first few months 
of life its random hand and body movements gradually become pur- 
poseful and goal directed. Its play, although solitary, is of an active 
exploratory nature. At the same time the infant is severely restricted 
until it acquires greater mobility. This results in a marked degree 
of egocentricity. 

Pre-school children typically “amuse themselves.” At the same 
time they gradually become more aware of the people around them. 
With the guidance and understanding of parents and nursery school 
teachers their infant egocentricity is modified slowly by introducing 


2 Ralph R. Ireland, “Recreation’s Role in Rehabilitating Blind People,” 
Journal of Health, Physical Education, Recreation, Vol. 29, No. 1 (Jan. 1958), 
pp. 21 ff.; and The New Outlook for the Blind, Vol. 52, No. 4 (April, 1958), 
pp. 134-138. 
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them into small group situations. This socializing process is sporadic 
and of short duration at the beginning. These children exhibit a ten- 
dency to associate mainly in small groups and most frequently with 
members of their own sex. Rather than group play as such, the chil- 
dren spend much of their time in solitary play in a group situation. 

Parental prejudices are minimally exhibited by pre-school children. 
Consequently, such superficial social barriers as race, creed, color, or 
physical handicap are rarely seen. The children thetnselves accept the 
members of their peer group either on the basis of such fundamental 
factors as personality or such extraneous factors as “Johnny being a 
good jumper,” or “Susie having a nice smile.” 

Adolescents exhibit a vastly different recreational pattern which 
is characterized by quantitatively and qualitatively different types of 
activities. The adolescent still indulges in solitary activities, but these 
may now be either active or sedentary. His active solitary pursuits 
may include such things as skating, bicycling, or hiking, whereas his 
sedentary recreation may be spent reading or, more frequently, watch- 
ing television. 

Small group activities of adolescents are primarily active and con- 
fined to members of one sex, for example, baseball, football, or hunt- 
ing for boys, and pajama or record parties for girls. This pattern is 
more typical at the pre-teen and early teen levels. With the teen-agers 
we see the beginnings of small and large group activities involving 
both sexes. These activities may be active or passive—dancing, going 
to the movies, or attending spectator sports. It is at this stage that 
the individual usually learns to participate in sports having organized 
teams. 

Parental prejudices are most apparent among adolescents. Race, 
creed, or color may now constitute a bar to free mixing during recre- 
ation. In many cases children who are the objects of such prejudices 
are severely limited in their play experience. This in itself may en- 
= the difficulty of making a satisfactory adjustment at the adult 
evel. 

Young Adults carry on most of the activities of the adolescents. 
The activities may be broadened to include activities which most 
adolescents cannot afford such as golf, water skiin?, and sailing. With 
this age group we see that more and more of the small and large group 
activities involve both sexes. Also, we find that sedentary small group 
activities such as playing cards or other quiet games are very popular. 
_ Middle-age adults follow a recreation pattern which differs very 
little from that of young adults in content and form. The types of activ- 
ities and the amount of time devoted to them may have to be modified 
because of increasing family or occupational responsibilities. Also, 
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some types of sports may be substituted for others in accordance with 
the recreational. patterns currently sanctioned in culture. 

Older adults for the most part are forced to recognize that their 
physical capacity. has a marked effect on their active recreational 
patterns. Albeit, the effect is not so great as‘ it is among infants, 
However, for many older people the gradual lessening of their physi- 
cal abilities is a traumatic experience. Many consciously attempt to 
regress to an earlier recreational pattern—and many more attempt 
this regression unconsciously. Those older adults who cannot learn 
to live within their capacities frequently develop severe frustration 
symptoms when they futilely attempt to engage in activities which 
they previously performed so effortlessly. 

Recreational activities for the aged in both large and small groups 
become characteristically more and more sedentary or passive. This 
is not to deny that many older individuals do engage in very strenu- 
ous activities. However, this can easily be explained if one remembers 
that, for any individual, biological age and chronological age are not 
necessarily equitable. Further, although an older person may claim 
that he can no longer engage in strenuous group activities (or, as is 
more often the case, may not believe he can do such things) that 
same person may frequently be found actively and happily engaged 
in such strenuous solitary occupations as gardening or home repairs. 


A CAUTION AND CONCLUSION 


One criterion of an individual’s degree of maturation is his char- 
acteristic recreational pattern. If it deviates widely from the norm 
for his age group, this may be an indication of some physical, social, 
cultural, mental, or emotional handicap. It must be stressed that any 
deviations disclosed may be quite normal. Too often there is a ten- 
dency in our thinking to confuse the concepts of “normal” and “aver- 
age” and thus to use them interchangeably. It is merely suggested 
that such deviations be reported to the appropriate specialist for 
interpretation. This specialist—psychologist, psychiatrist, physician, 
physiatrist, etc.— will then have one more weapon in his diagnostic 
armament if the person exhibiting a marked deviation from the 
normal, age-group, recreational syndrome should come under his 
care, Recreation teachers and workers have a responsibility to their 
professional colleagues to develop and define the six “Ages of Play” 
discussed here. 


Ralph R. Ireland is head of the Department of Sociology at the University 
of Arizona, 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


PATTERNS OF CHILD REARING, by Robert R. Sears, Eleanor E. Mac- 
coby, Harry Levin et al. Row, Peterson and Company, New 
York. 1957, VII, 549 pages. 


This handsome volume is part of a larger research study under- 
taken by the Laboratory of Human Development of the Graduate 
School of Education of Harvard University towards uncovering the 
kinds of child-rearing practices that foster child-parent identification. 
Specifically it deals with child-rearing practices common to one group 
of 379 mothers “practicing that art at the close of the first half of 
the twentieth century.” The sample is derived from two suburban 
towns of a large New England metropolitan area comprising Warner’s 
upper-middle class and upper-lower class. 


The authors address themselves to three main questions: (1) what 
customary practices prevail in child-rearing among classes; (2) what 
effects have certain practices on the personality of the young; (3) 
what typifies mothers who resort to various practices? Answers to 
these questions were obtained by means of a long standardized, open- 
ended interview with each mother. The data are evaluated within 
certain child-rearing dimensions, derived from clinical observations 
and psychological theory, bearing on the mother’s influence on the 
child with regard to her disciplinary techniques, permissiveness, sever- 
ity of training, temperamental qualities, and inculcation of values. 

The influence of these maternal variables on the child are examined 

with respect to typical developmental problems such as feeding, toilet 
training, dependency, sex, aggression, restrictions and so on. What 
we have then is a high systematized, integrated study of the socio- 
logical, cultural and psychological aspects of child-rearing practices in 
Suburbia, U.S.A. 
The findings and insights of the study are so profuse that it is 
difficult to encapsulate then in a brief review. If one measure of value 
of a piece of research is the new problems it poses, as well as of the 
old Ones it disposes, this volume more than adequately fulfills the 
criteria, For the first time, we have data on what p?actices of child- 
tearing prevail rather than isolated clinical hunches to guide us. A 
number of fairly ingrained myths about child rearing are demolished, 
viz: that there is some inherent superiority of breast-feeding vis-a-vis 
other methods. Various hypotheses derived from learning theory 
and psychoanalysis are subjected to empirical test. 
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A general finding of interest to educational sociologists is the 
greater “permissiveness” of the upper-middle class than the upper- 
lower class; that is, the former are more tolerant of infantile behavior 
and exert less pressure in the process of training. The classes do not 
differ in infant feeding practices. Upper-lower mothers tend to be 
more severe in toilet training, sex training and in their attitude to- 
wards expression of aggression. The effect of these practices on the . 
child’s personality is only indirectly assessed, and points the need 
for further research. 

This volume should be of particular interest to educators, psychol- 
ogists and sociologists. Its value as a text can be attested by the 
reviewer who has used it in a graduate level course where it provided 
endless thought provoking discussions. 

E. Brock 
Yeshiva University 


AMERICA’S CHILDREN, by Eleanor H. Bernert. 
John Wiley and Sons, Incorporated, 1958. 185 pp. 


In this book the author has vitalized the summary statistics of the 


1950 census data compiled by the Bureau of Census. 

When plans for the 1950 census were considered, concomitantly, 
the need for an extensive analysis was recognized. The Social Science 
Research Council with the assistance of the Russell Sage Foundation 
collaborated with the Bureau of Census in making this monograph 
possible. Meantime, to this author fell the task of humanizing the 
data. In view of the completeness of the data obtained, it is possible 
to consider the plethora of approaches. As its frame of reference the 
monograph has a socio-economic perspective. 

The introduction, representing Chapter 1, sets the stage in con- 
sidering the limitations of the study, and presents a number of points 
relating to organizational differences in the social life and institutions 
of rural and urban areas. Generally, the following age groups are 
considered: 0-4 years, comprising the pre-school ages; 5-9 years, 
representing early schooling ; 10-14 years, and 15-19 years, represent- 
ing the middle and latter school ages respectively ; and finally, 20-24 
years, constituting those at the threshold of their working lives and/or 
marriage. 

In Chapter 2 there is presented data concerning the size and dis- 
tribution of child and youth population. Consideration is given 10 
trends in size, regional, rural, urban and color variations. Here, just 
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as elsewhere through the book, excellent use is made of tables, graphs 
and charts. One significant fact that has a tremendous impact upon 
those who work for youth is that the number of children and young 
people under 20 years of age increased from 45,000,000, as given in 
the 1940 census, to 51,000,000, as listed in the 1950 census. 

In Chapter 3, “Correlates of Childhood Dependency,” the author 
has highlighted the accepted truism that probably the most important 
single key to the social economic progress of a nation is the achieve- 
ment of a satisfactory standard of education for its citizens. However, 
she further points out that facts do not support the conception of 
equal opportunity for all. She remarks: 


In general, the problem of childhood dependencies may be sum- 
marized as follows: A high ratio of children and youth to adults 
of productive ages correlates highly with low family income and 
poor housing conditions, low expenditures for schooling, and 
poor educational performance. Where income is high and de- 
pendency is low, public expenditures for schooling tend to be 
relatively high, housing conditions are relatively good, and edu- 
cational performance of young people is good. Where income is 
low, and childhood dependency high, expenditures for schooling 
are low, housing is poor, enrollment rates tend to be low, and 
the educational performance of young people is startingly poor. 


“Living and Family Arrangements,” the scope of Chapter 4, con- 
siders the living arrangements, broken families and income in families 
with working mothers. About 98 per cent or 36.7 millions of children 
were living with one or both parents or other relatives in 1950. 
Meantime, about 800,000 were living as foster children, or in institu- 
tional residences, and so forth. The increasing role.of war and separa- 
tion in the incidence of broken families is revealed in a comparison 
with these data in 1950. 

Chapters 5 and 6 are concerned with the school enrollment and the 
educational attainment of children and youth, as well as variations 
im age, grade and school progress. Such topics as: trends in school 
enrollment ; 1910-1950; variations in school enrollment and educa- 
tional attainments ; student labor force; projection of school enroll- 
ment, 1953-1965 ; and variations in the expected levels of school prog- 
Tess, retardation and acceleration provide infinite opportunities to plan 
for the future. 

Youth at work, including variations in employment status as well 


as factors affecting employment, is covered very adequately in Chap- 
ters 7 and 8, 
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Valuable material can be found in the appendix, such as: a variety 
of tables pertaining to the non-school population ; methods of measur- 
ing school progression ; standards of age—grade—school progress for 
the southern, rural, farm and non-white school populations ; method 
of measuring the association and importance of demographic charac- 
teristics to the labor force; participation of the youth; and additional 
selective tables. 

Certainly, it would be wise for educators and social scientists to 
! consider carefully the volume of information contained therein. This 
; book should serve as a constant source of valuable data in planning 
to meet the challenges facing our nation’s children. Moreover, it will 
indeed provide motivation for an examination of the forthcoming 
census to be taken in 1960. 


IRvING RATCHICK 
Director of Pupil Personnel Services ' 
Levittown, New York 


THE EDUCATION OF THE ADMINISTRATOR 
(continued from page 327) 


institutions. It is a sad commentary on modern societies that in 
most institutions no such formal training takes place. Worse still 
—administration is not yet recognized as a technical profession re- 
quiring specialized treatment. Failure in the preparation of the ad- 
ministrator for his tasks is a prominent shortcoming in modern 
complex institutions. That we are helplessly dependent upon the 
chance discovery of intuitive administrators is a confession of the 
inadequacy of social planning. 


James K. Feibleman is Professor of Philosophy, Tulane University, New 
Orleans, Louisiana. 
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